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cal structure of things, and that good 
deeds in like manner will bring their re- 
compense, through their connection with 
bodies, although this cannot, and ought 
not always to, take place on the spot. 

90. Finally, under this perfect govern- 
ment, there will be no good deed without 
its recompense, and no evil deed without 
its punishment, and all must redound to 
the advantage of the good — that is to say, 
of those who are not malcontents — in this 
great commonwealth, who confide in Prov- 
idence after having done their duty, and 
who worthily love and imitate the Author 
of all good, pleasing themselves with the 
contemplation of his perfections, follow- 
ing the nature of pure and genuine Love, 
which makes us blest in the happiness of 



the loved. In this spirit, the wise and 
good labor for that which appears to be 
conformed to the divine will, presumptive 
or antecedent, contented the while with all 
that God brings to pass by his secret will, 
consequent and decisive, — knowing that if 
we were sufficiently acquainted with the 
order of the universe we should find that 
it surpasses all the wishes of the wisest, 
and that it could not be made better than 
it is, not only for all in general, but for 
ourselves in particular, if we are attached, 
as is fitting, to the Author of All, not only 
as the architect and efficient cause of our 
being, but also as our master and the final 
cause, who should be the whole aim of 
our volition, and who alone can make us 
blest. 



A CRITICISM OP PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS. 

[Translated from the German of J. G. Fican, by A.JB. Kroeoek.] 

[Note.— The following completes Fiehte's Second Introduction to the Science of Knowl- 
edge, or his Criticism of Philosophical Systems. In the first division of what follows, Fichte 
traces out his own transcendental standpoint in the Kantian Philosophy, and next proceeds, in 
the second division, to connect it with what was printed in our previous number, criticising 
without mercy the dogmatic standpoint. By the completion of this article, we have given to 
the readers of our Journal Fiehte's own great Introductions to that Science of Knowledge, 
which is about to be made accessible to American readers through the publishing house of 
Messrs. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Our readers are, therefore, especially prepared to enter 
upon a study of Fiehte's wonderful system, for none of these Introductions, as indeed none of 
Fiehte's works of Science, have ever before bean published in the English language. In a sub- 
sequent number we shall print Fiehte's " Sun-clear Statement regarding the true nature of the 
Science of Knowledge," a masterly exhibition of the treatment of scientific subjects in a pop- 
ular form. We hope that all who have read, or will read these articles, will also enter upon a 
study of the great work which they are designed to prepare for ; the study is worth the pains. 
— Editor.] 



It is not the habit of the Science of 
Knowledge, nor of its author, to seek pro- 
tection under any authority whatever. The 
person who has first to see whether this 
doctrine agrees with the doctrine of some- 
body else before he is willing to be con- 
vinced by it, is not one whom this science 
calculates to convince, because the abso- 
lute self-activity and independent faith in 
himself which this science presupposes, is 
wanting in him. 

It was therefore quite a different motive 
than a desire to recommend his doctrines, 
which led the author of the Science of 
Knowledge to state that his doctrine was 
in perfect harmony with Kant's doctrine, 



and was indeed the very same. In this 
opinion he has been confirmed by the con- 
tinued elaboration of his system, which he 
was compelled to undertake. Neverthe- 
less, all others who pass for students of 
Kant's philosophy, and who have spoken 
on the subject — whether they were friends 
or opponents of the Science of Knowledge 
— have unanimously asserted the contrary ; 
and by their advice, even Kant himself, 
who ought certainly best to understand 
himself, asserts the contrary. If the au- 
thor of the Science of Knowledge were 
disposed towards a certain manner of 
thinking, this would be welcome news to 
him. Moreover, since he considers it no 
disgrace to have misunderstood Kant, and 
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foresees that to have misunderstood him 
will soon be considered no disgrace by gen- 
eral opinion, he ought surely not to hesi- 
tate to assume that disgrace, especially as 
it would confer upon him the honor of be- 
ing the first discoverer of a philosophy 
which will certainly become universal, and 
be productive of the most beneficial results 
for mankind. 

It is indeed scarcely' explicable why 
friends and opponents of the Science of 
Knowledge so zealously contradict that as- 
sertion of its author, and why they so 
earnestly request him to prove it, although 
he never promised to do so, nay, expressly 
refused, since such a proof would rather 
belong to a future History of Philosophy 
than to a present representation of that 
system. The opponents of the Science of 
Knowledge in thus calling for a proof, are 
certainly not impelled by a tender regard 
for the fame of the author of that Science; 
and the friends of it might surely leave the 
subject alone, as I myself have no taste 
for such an honor, and seek the only honor 
which I know, in quite a different direction. 
Do they clamor for this proof in order to 
escape my charge, that they did not under- 
stand the writings of Kant ? But such an 
accusation from the lips of the author of 
the Seience of Knowledge is surely no re- 
proach, since he confesses as loudly as pos- 
sible, that ho also has not understood tliem, 
and that only after he had discovered in 
his own way the Science of Knowledge, 
did he find a correct and harmonious inter- 
pretation of Kant's writings. Indeed, that 
charge will soon cease to be a reproach 
from the lips of anybody. But perhaps 
this clamor is raised to escape the charge 
that they did not recognize their own doc- 
trine, so zealously defended by them, when 
it was placed before them in a different 
shape from their own. If this is the case, 
I should like to save them this reproach 
also, if there were not another interest, 
which to me appears higher than theirs, 
and to which their interest shall be sacri- 
ficed. The fact is, I do not wish to be con- 
sidered for one moment more than I am, 
nor to ascribe to myself a merit which I 
do not possess. 

I shall therefore, in all probability, be 



compelled to enter upon the proof which 
they so earnestly demand, and hence im- 
prove the opportunity at present offered 
to me. 

The Science of Knowledge starts, as we 
have just now seen, from an intellectual 
contemplation, from the absolute self-ac- 
tivity of the Ego. 

Now it would seem beyond a doubt, and 
evident to all the readers of Kant's wri- 
tings, that this man has declared himself 
On no subject more decisively, nay, I might 
say contemptuously, than in denying this 
power of an intellectual contemplation. 
This denial seems so thoroughly rooted in 
the Kantian System, that, after all the 
elaboration of his philosophy, which he 
has undertaken since * the appearance of 
the Critique of Pure Reason, and by means 
of which, as will be evident to any one, 
the propositions of that first work have re- 
ceived a far higher clearness and develop- 
ment than they originally possessed ; — he 
yet, in one of his latest works, feels con- 
strained to repeat those assertions with 
undiminished energy, and to show that the 
present style of philosophy, which treats 
all labor and exertion with contempt* as 
well as a most disastrous fanaticism, have 
resulted from the phantom of an intellec- 
tual contemplation. 

Is any further proof needed, that a Phi- 
losophy, which is based on the very thing 
so decidedly rejected by the Kantian Sys- 
ui',\ must be precisely the opposite of that 
system, and must be moreover the very 
senseless and disastrous system, of which 
Kant speaks in that work of his? Per- 
haps, however, it might be well first to in- 
quire, whether the same word may not ex- 
press two utterly different conceptions in 
the two systems. In Kant's terminology, 
all contemplation is directed upon a Being 
(a permanent Remaining); and intellectual 
contemplation would thus signify in his 
system the immediate consciousness of a 
non-sensuous Being, or the immediate con- 
sciousness (through pure thinking) of the 
thing per se ; and hence a creation of the 



* Critique of Practical Reason ; Critique of the Power 
of Judgment ; and Critique of a Pure Doctrine of Re- 
ligion. — Translator. 
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thing per se through its conception, in 
nearly the same manner as the existence 
of God is demonstrated from the mere 
conception of God ; — those who do so must 
look upon God's existence as a mere se- 
quence of their thinking. Now Kant's 
6ystem — taking the direction it did take — 
may have considered it necessary in this 
manner to keep the thing per se at a re- 
spectful distance. But the Science of 
Knowledge has finished the thing perse in 
another manner; that Science knows it to 
be the completest perversion of reason, a 
purely irrational conception. To that 
science all being is necessarily sensuous, 
for it evolves the very conception of BeiDg 
from the form of sensuousness. That 
science regards the intellectual contempla- 
tion of Kant's system as a phantasm, which 
vanishes the moment one attempts to think 
it, and which indeed is not worth a name 
at all. The intellectual contemplation, 
whereof the Science of Knowledge speaks, 
is not at all directed upon a Being, but 
upon an Activity ; and Kant does not even 
designate it, (unless you wish to take the 
expression "Pure apperception" for such 
a designation). Nevertheless, it can be 
clearly shown where in Kant's System it 
ought to have been mentioned. I hope 
that the categorical imperative of Kant 
occurs in consciousness, according to his 
System. Now what sort of consciousness 
is this of the categorical imperative ? This 
question Kant never proposed to himself, 
because he never treated of the basis of all 
Philosophy. In his Critique of Pure Rea- 
son he treated only of theoretical Philoso- 
phy, and could therefore not introduce the 
categorical imperative ; in his Critique of 
Practical Reason,} he treated only of prac- 
tical Philosophy, wherein the question con- 
cerning the manner of consciousness could 
not arise. 

This consciousness is doubtless an im- 
mediate, but no sensuous consciousness — 
hence exactly what I call intellectual con- 
templation. Now, since we have no class- 
ical author in Philosophy, 1 give it the 
latter name, with the same right with 
which Kant gives it to something else, 
which is a mere nothing ; and with the 
same right I insist that people ought first to 



become acquainted with the significance of 
my terminology bef 01 c proceeding to judge 
my system. 

My most estimable friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Schulz — to whom I had made known my 
indefinite idea of building up the whole 
Science of Philosophy on the pure Ego, 
long before 1 had thoroughly digested thai) 
idea, and whom I found less opposed to it 
than any one else — has a remarkable pas- 
sage on this subject. In his review of 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, he says : 
" The pure, active self-consciousness, in 
which really every one's Ego consists, must 
not be confounded — for the very reason 
because it can and must teach us in 
an immediate manner — with the power 
of contemplation, and must not be made to 
involve the doctrine that we are in posses- 
sion of a supersensuous, intellectual power 
of contemplation. For we call contempla- 
tion a representation, which is immediately 
related to an object. But pure self-con- 
sciousness is not representation, but is 
rather that which first makes a represent- 
ation to become really a representation. 
If I say, ' I represent something to myself,' 
it signifies just the same as if I said, * I am 
conscious that I have a representation of 
this object.' " 

According to Mr. Schulz, therefore, a 
representation is that whereof conscious- 
ness is possible. Now Mr. Schulz also 
speaks of pure self-consciousness. Un- 
doubtedly he knows whereof he speaks, 
and hence, as philosopher, ho most truly 
has a representation of pure self-con- 
sciousness. It was not of this conscious- 
ness of the philosopher, however, that Mr. 
Schulz spoke, but of original conscious- 
ness; and hence the significance of his 
assertion is this : Originally (i. e. in com- 
mon consciousness without philosophical 
reflection) mere self-consciousness does 
not constitute full consciousness, but is 
merely a necessary compound, which 
makes full consciousness first possible. 
But is it not the same with sensuous con- 
templation ? Does sensuous contemplation 
constitute a consciousness, or is it not 
rather merely that whereby a representa- 
tion first becomes a representation V Con- 
templation without conception is confess- 
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edly blind. How, then, can Mr. Schulz 
call (sensuous) contemplation (excluding 
from it self-consciousness) representation ? 
From the standpoint of the philosopher, 
as we have just seen, self-consciousness is 
equally representation; from the stand- 
point of original contemplation, sensuous 
contemplation is equally not representa- 
tion. Or does the conception constitute a 
representation? The conception without 
contemplation is confessedly empty. In 
truth, self-consciousness, sensuous con- 
templation, and conception, are, in their 
isolated separateness, not representations 
— they are only that through which repre- 
sentations become possible. According to 
Kant, to Schulz, and to myself, a com- 
plete representation contains a threefold : 
1st. That whereby the representation re- 
lates itself to an object, and becomes the 
representative of a Something — and this 
we unanimously call the sensuous contem- 
plation (even if I am myself the object of 
my representation, it is by virtue of a sen- 
suous contemplation, for then I become to 
myself a permanent in time) ; 2d. That 
through which the representation relates 
itself to the subject, and becomes my rep- 
resentation ; this I also call contempla- 
tion (but intellectual contemplation), be- 
cause it has the same relation to the com- 
plete representation which the sensuous 
contemplation has; but Kant and Schulz 
do not want it called so; and, 3d. That 
through which both are united, and only 
in this union become representation; and 
this we again unanimously call conception. 
But to state it tersely : what is really 
the Science of Knowledge in two words ? 
It is this : Reason is absolutely self-de- 
termined ; Reason is only for Reason ; but 
'or Reason there is also nothing but Rea- 
son. Hence, everything, which Reason is, 
must be grounded in itself, and out of it- 
self, but not in or out of another — some 
external other, which it could never grasp 
without giving up itself. In short, the 
Science of Knowledge is transcendental 
idealism. Again, what is the content of 
the Kantian system in two words ? I con- 
fess that I cannot conceive it possible how 
any one can understand even one sentence 
of Kant, and harmonize it with others, ex- 



cept on the same presupposition which the 
Science of Knowledge has just asserted. 
I believe that that presupposition is the 
everlasting refrain of his system ; and I 
confess that one of the reasons why I re- 
fused to prove the agreement of the 
Science of Knowledge with Kant's system 
was this : It appeared to me somewhat too 
ridiculous and too tedious to show up the 
forest by pointing out the several trees in 
it. 

I will cite here one chief passage from 
Kant. He says : " The highest principle 
of the possibility of all contemplation in 
relation to the understanding is this : that 
all the manifold be subject to the condi- 
tions of the original unity of appercep- 
tion." That is to say, in other words, 
"That something which is contemplated 
be also thought, is only possible on condi- 
tion that the possibility of the original 
unity of apperception can coexist with it." 
Now since, according to Kant, contempla- 
tion also is possible only on condition that 
it be thought and comprehended — other- 
wise it would remain blind — and since 
contemplation itself is thus subject to the 
conditions of the possibility of thinking — 
it follows that, according to Kant, not 
only Thinking immediately, but by the 
mediation of thinking, contemplation also, 
and hence all consciousness, is subject to 
the conditions of the original unity of ap- 
perception. 

Now, what is this condition ? It is true, 
Kant speaks of conditions, but he states 
only one as a fundamental condition. 
What is this condition of the original 
unity of apperception ? It is this (see § 16 
of the Critique of Pure Reason), " that my 
representations can be accompanied by the 
<I think'"— the word "I" alone is itali- 
cised by Kant, and this is somewhat impor- 
tant ; that is to say, J am the thinking in 
this thinking. 

Of what "I" does Kant speak here? 
Perhaps of the Ego, which his followers 
quietly heap together by a manifold of 
representations, in no single one of which 
it was, but in all of which collectively it 
now is said to be. Then the words of 
Kant would signify this : I, who think D, 
am the same I who thought A, B and C, 
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and it is only through the thinking of my 
manifold thinking, that I first became I to 
myself — that is to say, the identical in the 
manifold? In that case Kant would have 
been just such a pitiable tattler as these 
Kantians ; for in that case the possibility 
of all thinking would be conditioned, ac- 
cording to him, by another thinking, and 
by the thinking of this thinking ; and I 
should like to know how we could ever ar- 
rive at a thinking. 

But, instead of tracing the consequences 
of Kant's statement, I merely intended to 
cite his own words. He save again : "This 
representation, '/think,' is an act of spon- 
taneity, i. e. it cannot be considered as be- 
longing to "sensuousness." (I add : and 
hence, also, not to inner sensuousness, to 
which the above described identity of con- 
sciousness most certainly does belong.) 
Kant continues : " I call it pure appercep- 
tion, in order to distinguish it from the 
empirical (just described) apperception, 
and because it is that self-consciousness, 
which, in producing the representation 'I 
think' — which must accompany all other 
representations, and is in all consciousness 
one and the same — can itself be accompa- 
nied by no other representation." 

Here the character of pure self-con- 
sciousness is surely clearly enough de- 
scribed. It is in all consciousness the 
same — hence undeterminable by any acci- 
dent of consciousness; in it the Ego 
is only determined through itself, and is 
thus absolutely determined. It is also 
clear here, that Kant could not have un- 
derstood this pure apperception to mean 
the consciousness of our individuality, nor 
could he have taken the latter for the 
former ; for the consciousness of my indi- 
viduality, as an 7, is necessarily condi- 
tioned by, and only possible through, the 
consciousness of another individuality, a 
Thou. 

Hence we discover in Kant's writings 
the conception of the pure Ego exactly as 
the Science of Knowledge has described it, 
and completely determined. Again, in 
what relation does Kant, in the above pas- 
sage, place this pure Ego to all conscious- 
ness ? As conditioning the same. Hence, 
according to Kant, the possibility of all 
10 



consciousness is conditioned by the possi- 
bility of the pure Ego, or by pure self- 
consciousness, just as the Science of Knowl- 
edge holds. In thinking, the conditioning 
is made the prior of the conditioned — for 
this is the significance of that relation ; 
and thus it appears that, according to Kant, 
a systematic deduction of all conscious- 
ness, or, which is the same, a System of 
Philosophy, must proceed from the pure 
Ego, just as the Science of Knowledge 
proceeds ; and Kant himself has thus sug- 
gested the idea of such a Science. 

But some one might wish to weaken this 
argument by the following distinction : It 
is one thing to condition, and another to 
determine. 

According to Kant, all consciousness is 
only conditioned by self-consciousness ; 
i. e. the content of that consciousness may 
have its ground in something else than 
self-consciousness ; provided the results of 
that grounding do not contradict the con- 
ditions of self-consciousness; those re- 
sults need not proceed from self-conscious- 
ness, provided they do not cancel its pos- 
sibility. 

But, according to the Science of Knowl- 
edge, all consciousness is determined 
through self-consciousness ; i. e. every- 
thing which occurs in consciousness is 
grounded, given and produced by the con- 
ditions of self-consciousness, and a ground 
of the same in something other than self 
consciousness does not exist at all. 

Now, to meet this argument, I must show 
that in the present case the determinateness 
follows immediately from the conditioned- 
ness, and that, therefore, the distinction 
drawn between both is not valid in this in- 
stance. Whosoever says, "All conseious- 
ousness is conditioned by the possibility 
of self-consciousness, and as such I now 
propose to consider it," knows in this his 
investigation, nothing more concerning 
consciousness, and abstracts from every- 
thing he may believe, further to know 
concerning it. He deduces what is required 
from the asserted principle, and only what 
he thus has deduced as consciousness is 
for him consciousness, and everything else 
is and remains nothing. Thus the.deriva- 
bility from self-consciousness determines 
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for him the extent of that which he holds 
to be consciousness, because he starts from 
tbe presupposition that all consciousness 
is conditioned by the possibility of self- 
consciousness. 

Now I know very well that Kant has by 
no mean* built up such a system ; for if he 
had, the author of the Science of Knowl- 
edge would not have undertaken that work, 
but would have chosen another branch of 
human knowledge for his field. I know 
that he has by no means proven his cate- 
gories to be conditions of self-conscious- 
ness ; I know that he has simply asserted 
them so to be; that he has still less de- 
duced time and space, and that which in 
original consciousness is inseparable from 
them — the matter which fills time and space 
— as such conditions ; since of these he has 
not even expressly stated, as ho has done 
in the case of the categories, that they are 
such conditions. But I believe I know 
quite as well that Kant has thought such 
a system ; that all his writings and utter- 
ances are fragments and results of this 
system, and that his assertions get mean- 
ing and intention only through this presup- 
position. Whether he did not himself think 
this system with sufficient clearness and 
definiteness to enable him to utter it for 
others; or whether he did, indeed, think 
it thus clearly and merely did not want so 
to utter it, as some remarks would seem to 
indicate, might, it seems to me, be left un- 
decided ; at least somebody else must in- 
vestigate this matter, for I have never as- 
serted anything on this point.* But, how- 
ever such an investigation may result, this 
merit surely belongs altogether to the groat 
man ; that he first of all consciously sepa- 

* For instance — Critique of Pure Reason, p. 
108: "I purposely pass by the definition of 
these categories, although I may be in possession 
of it." Now, these categories can be defined, 
each by its determined relation to the possi- 
bility of self consciousness, and whoever is in 
possession of these definitions, is necessarily 
possessed of the Science of Knowledge. Again, 
p. 10J: "In a system of pure reason this defini- 
tion might justly be required of me, but in the 
present work they would only obscure the 
main point." Here he clearly opposes two 
systems to each other — the System of Pure Rea- 
son anil the " present work," i. e. the Critique 
of Vans Reason — and the latter is said not to be 
the fuiuier. 



rat?d philosophy from external objects, 
and led that science into the Self. This is 
the spirit and the inmost soul of all his 
philosophy, and this also is the spirit and 
soul of the Science of Knowledge. 

I am reminded of a chief distinction 
which is said to exist between the Science 
of Knowledge and Kant's system, and a 
distinction which but recently has been 
again insisted upon by a man who is justly 
supposed to have understood Kant, and 
who has shown that he also has understood 
the Science of Knowledge.. This man is 
Reinhold, who, in a late essay, in endeav- 
oring to prove that I have done, Jnjustico 
to myself, and to other successful students 
of Kant's writings — in stating what I have 
just now reiterated and paeved, i. e. that 
Kant's system and the Science of Knowl- 
edge are the same — proceeds to remark: 
" The ground of our assertion, that there 
is an external something corresponding to 
our representations, is most certainly held 
by the Critique of Pure Reason to be con- 
tained in the Ego ; but only in so far as em- 
pirical knowledge (experience) has taken 
place in the Ego as a fact ; that is to say, 
the Critique of Pure Reason holds that this 
empirical knowledge has its ground in the 
pure Ego only in relation to its transcend- 
ental content, which is the form of that 
knowledge ; but in regard to its empirical 
content, which gives that knowledge ob- 
jective validity, it is grounded in the Ego 
through a something which is not the Ego. 
Now, a scientific form of philosophy was 
not possible so long as that something, 
which is not Ego, was looked for outside 
of the Ego as ground of the objective re- 
ality of the transcendental content of the 
Ego." 

Thus Reinhold. I have not convinced 
my readers, or demonstrated my proof, 
until I have met this objection. 

The (purely historical) question is this : 
Has Kant really placed the ground of ex- 
perience (in its empirical content) in a 
something different from the Ego? 

I know very well that all the Kantians, 
except Mr. Beck, who3e work appeared 
after the publication of the Science of 
Knowledge, have really understood Kant 
to say this. Nay, the last interpreter of 
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Kant, Mr. Schulz, whom Kant himself has 
endorsed, thus interprets him. How often 
does Mr. Schulz admit that the objective 
ground of the appearances is contained in 
something which is a thing in itself, &o., 
&c. We have just seen bow Beinhold also 
interprets Kant. 

Ndw it may seem presumptuous for one 
man to arise and^say : " Up to this moment, 
amongst a number of worthy scholars who 
have devoted their time and energies to 
the interpretation of a certain book, not a 
single one ha&understood that book other- 
wise than utterly falsely ; they all have dis- 
covered, in that System the very doctrine 
which ft refutes — dogmatism, instead of 
transcendental idealism; and I alone un- 
derstand it rffjhthj." Yet this presumption 
might be but seemingly so ; for it is to be 
hoped that other persons will adopt that 
one man's views, and that, therefore, he 
will not always stand alone. There are 
other reasons why it is not very presump- 
tuous to contradict the whole number of 
Kantians, but I will not mention them 
here. 

But what is most cu*jj>us in this matter 
is this — the discovery that Kant did not 
intend to speak of a something different 
from the Ego, is by no means a new one. 
For ten years everybody could read the 
most thorough and complete proof of it 
in Jacobi's " Idealism and Realism," and 
in his "Transcendental Idealism." In 
those works. Jacobi has put together the 
most evident and decisive passages from 
Kant's writings on this subject, in Kant's 
own words. I do not like to do again 
what has once been done, and cannot 
be done better; and I refer my readers 
with the more pleasure to those works, as 
they, like all philosophical writings of 
Jacobi, may be even yet of advantage to 
them. 

A few questions, however, I propose to 
address to those interpreters of Kaqt. 
Tell me, how far does the applicability of 
the categories extend, according to Kant, 
particularly of the category of causality ? 
Clearly only to tho field of appearances, 
and hence only to that which is already 
in us and for us. But in what manner do 
we then come to accept a something difler- 



eat from the Ego, as the ground of the 
empirical content of Knowledge? I an- 
swer : only by drawing a conclusion fflom 
the grounded to the ground ; hence by ap- 
plying the category of causality. Thus, 
indeed, Kant himself discovers it to be, 
and hence rejects tho assumption of things, 
SfC, Sec, outside of us. But his interpret- 
ers make him forget for the present in- 
stance the validity of categories generally, 
and make him arrive, by -a bold leap, from 
the world of appearances to the thing per 
se outside of us. Now, how do these in- 
terpreters justify this inconsequence? 

Kant evidently. speaks of a thing perse. 
But what is this thing to him ? A noume- 
non, as we can find in many passages of his 
writings. Beinhold and Schulz also hold 
it to be a noumenon. Now, what is a nou- 
menon 1 According to Kant, to Beinhold, 
and Schulz', a something, which our think- 
ing — by laws to be shown up, and which 
Kant has shown up — adds to the appear- 
ance, and which must so be added in 
thought;* which, therefore, is produced 
only through our thinking; not, however, 
through our free, but through a necessary 
thinking, which is only for our thinking — 
for us thinking beings. 

But what do those interpreters make of 
this noumenon or thing in itself? The 
thought of this thing in itself is grounded 
in sensation, and sensation they again 
assert to be grounded in the thing in itself. 
Their globe rests on the great elephant, 
and the great elephant — rests on the globe. 
Their thing in itself, which is a mere 
thought, they say affects the Ego. Have 
they then forgotten their first speech, and 
is the thing, per se, which a moment ago 
was but a mere thought, now turned into 
something more? Or do they seriously 
mean to apply to a mere thought, the ex- 
clusive predicate of reality, i. e. causality ? 
And such teachings are put forth as the 

* Here is the corner stone of Kant's realism. 
I must think something as thing in itself, i. e. 
as independent. of me, the empirical, whenever 
I occupy the standpoint of the empirical ; and 
because I must think so, I never ln-come con- 
scious of this activity in my thinking, si»re it 
is not free. Only when I occupy the stand- 
point of philosophy can I draw the conclusion 
that I am active in this thinking. 
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astonishing discoveries of the great genius, 
who, with his torch, lights up the retro- 
grade philosophical century. 

It is but too well known to me that the 
Kantianism of the Rantians is precisely 
the just described system— is really this 
monstrous composition of the most vulgar 
dogmatism, which allows things per se to 
make impressions upon us, and of the most 
decided idealism, which allows all being 
to be generated only through the thinking 
of the intelligence, and which knows noth- 
ing of any other sort of being. From what 
I am yet going to say on this subject, I 
except two men — Reinhold, because with 
a power of mind and a love of truth which 
do credit to his heart and head, he has 
abandoned this system, (which, however, 
he still holds to be the Kantian system, 
and I only disagree with him on this purely 
historical question,) and Schulz, because 
he has of late been silent on philosophical 
questions, which leaves it fair to assume 
that he has begun to doubt his former 
system. 

But concerning the others, it must be 
acknowledged by all who have still their 
inner seine sufficiently under control to 
be able to distinguish between being and 
thinking and not to mix both together, 
that a system which thus mixes being 
and thinking receives but too much 
honor if it is spoken of seriously. To be 
sure, very few men may be properly re- 
quired to overcome the natural tendency 
towards dogmatism sufficiently to lift 
themselves up to the free flight of Specu- 
lation. What was impossible for a man 
of overwhelming mental activity like 
Jacobi, how can it be expected of certain 
other men, whom I would rather not name ? 
But that these incurable dogmatists should 
have persuaded themselves that Kant's 
Critique of Pure Season was food for them ; 
that they had the boldness to conclude — 
6ince Kant's writings -had been praised 
(God may know by what chance !) in some 
celebrated journal — they might also now 
follow the fashion and become Kantians ; 
that since then, for years, they, in their 
intoxication, have be-written many a ream 
of valuable paper, without ever, in all this 
time, having come to their senses, or un- 



derstood but one period of all they have 
written ; that up to the present day, 
though they have been somewhat rudely 
shaken, they have not been able to rub the 
sleep out- of their eyes, but rather prefer 
to beat and kick about them, in the hope 
of striking some of these unwelcome dis- 
turbers of their peace ; and that the Ger- 
man public, so desirous of acquiring 
knowledge, should have bought their 
blackened paper with avidity, and at- 
tempted to suck up the spirit of it — nay, 
should even, perhaps, have copied and re- 
copied these writings without ever clearly 
perceiving that there was no sense in 
them : all this will forever, in the annals 
of philosophy, remain the disgrace of our 
century, and our posterity will be able to 
explain these occurrences oi our times 
only on the presupposition of a mental 
epidemic, which had taken hold of this 
age. 

But, will these interpreters reply : your 
argument is, after all — if we abstract from 
Jacobi's writings, which, to be sure, are 
father hard to swallow, since they quote 
Kant's own words — no more than this : it 
is absurd ; hence Kant cannot have meant 
to say it. Now, if we admit the absurdity, 
as unfortunately we must, why, then, 
might not Kant have said these absurdi- 
ties, just as well as we others, amongst 
whom there are some, of whom you your- 
self confess the merits, and to whom you 
doubtless will not deny all sound under- 
standing? 

I reply : to be the inventor of a system is 
one thing, and to be his commentators and 
successors, another. What, in case of the 
latter, would not testify to an absolute want 
of sound sense, might certainly evince it in 
the former. The ground is this : the latter 
are not yet possessed of the idea of the 
whole — for if they were so possessed, there 
would be no necessity for them to study 
the system ; they are merely to construct 
it out of the parts which the inventor 
hands over to them ; and all these parts 
are, in their minds, not fully determined, 
rounded off, and made smooth, until they 
are united into a natural whole. Now, 
this construction of the parts may require 
some time, and during this time it may 
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occur that these men determine some parts 
inaccurately, and hence place them in con- 
tradiction with the whole, of which they 
are not yet possessed. The discoverer of 
the idea of the whole, on the contrary, 
proceeds from this idea, in which all parts 
are united, and these parts he separately 
places before his readers, because only 
thus can he communicate the whole. The 
work of the former is a synthetiaing of 
that which they do not yet possess, but are 
to obtain through the synthesis ; the work 
of the latter is an analysing of that which 
he already possesses. It is very possible 
that the former may not be aware of the 
contradiction in which the several parts 
stand to the whole which is to be com- 
posed of them, for they may not have got 
so far yet as to compare them. But it is 
quite certain that the latter, who proceed- 
ed from the composite, must have thought, 
or believed that he thought, the contradic- 
tion which is in the parts of his represent- 
ation — for he certainly at one time held all 
the parts together. It is not absurd to 
think dogmatism now, and in another mo- 
ment transcendental idealism ; for this we 
all do, and must do, if we wish to phil- 
osophiie about both systems ; but it is ab- 
surd to think both systems as one. The 
interpreters of Kant's system do not neces- 
sarily think it thus as one ; but the author 
of that system must certainly have done 
so if his system was intended to effect 
such a union. 

Now, I, at least, am utterly incapable of 
believing such an absurdity on the part of 
any one who has his senses ; how, then, 
can I believe Kant to have been guilty of 
it ? Unless Kant, therefore, declares ex- 
pressly in so many words, that he deduces 
sensation from an impression of the thing, 
per se, or, to use his own terminology, that 
sensation must be explained in philosophy, 
from a transcendental object which exists 
outside of us, I shall not believe what 
these interpreters tell us of Kant. But if 
he does make this declaration, I shall con- 
sider the Critique of Pure Season rather as 
the result of the most marvellous accident 
than as the product of a mind. 

But, say our opponents, does not Kant 
state expressly that " The object is given 
10 * 



to us," and " that this is possible because 
the object affects us as in a certain man- 
ner," and " that there is a power of at- 
taining representations by the manner in 
which objects affect us, which power is 
called sensuousness." Nay, Kant says even 
this : " How should our knowledge be 
awakened into exercise if it were not done 
by objects that touch our senses and 
partly produce representations themselves, 
while partly putting our power of under- 
standing into motion, to compare, connect 
and separate these representations, and 
thus to form the raw material of our sen- 
suous impressions into a knowledge which 
is called experience." Well, these are 
probably all the passages which can be 
adduced by our opponents. Now, putting 
merely passages against passages, and 
words against words, and abstracting al- 
together from the idea of the whole, 
which I assume these interpreters never to 
have had, let me ask first, if these passages 
could really not be united with Kant's 
other frequently repeated statements, viz., 
that it is folly to speak of an impression 
produced upon us by an external tran- 
scendental object, — how did it happen 
that these interpreters preferred to sacri- 
fice the many statements, which assert a 
transcendental idealism, to these few pas- 
sages, which assert a dogmatism, than 
vice versa? Doubtless because they did 
not attempt the study of Kant's writings 
with an impartial mind, but had their 
heads full of that dogmatism — which con- 
stitutes their very being — as the only cor- 
rect system, which they assumed such a 
sensible man as Kant must necessarily 
also hold to be the only correct system ; 
and because they thus did not seek to be 
taught by Kant, but merely to be con- 
firmed by him in their old way of think- 
ing. 

But cannot these seemingly opposite 
statements be united? Kant speaks in 
these passages of objects. What this word 
is to signify, we clearly must learn from 
Kant himself. He says: "It is the un- 
derstanding which adds the object to the 
appearance, by connecting the manifold 
of the appearance in one consciousness. 
When this is done, we say we know the 
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object, for we have effected a synthetical 
unity in the manifold of the contempla- 
tion, and the conception of this unity is 
the representation of the object = X. But 
this X is not the transcendental object (i. e. 
the thing per se), for of that we know not 
even so much," 

What, then, is this object? That which 
the understanding adds to the appearance, 
a mere thought. Now, the object affects — 
i. e. something which is a mere thought 
affects. What does this mean ? If I have 
but a spark of logic, it means simply : it 
affects in so far as it is ; hence it is only 
thought as affecting. Let as now see what 
Kant means when he speaks about the 
"power to obtain representations by the 
manner in which objects affect us." Since 
we only think the affection itself, we 
doubtless only think likewise that which is 
common to the affection. Or : if you posit 
an object with tho thought that it has 
affected you, you think yourself in this 
case affected; and if you think that this 
occurs in respect to all the objects of your 
perception, you think yourself as liable to 
be affected generally — or, in other words, 
you ascribe to yourself, through this your 
thinking, receptivity or sensuousness. 

But do wo not thus assume, after all, 
affection to explain knowledge? Let me 
state the difference in one word : it is true, 
all our knowledge proceeds from an affec- 
tion, but not an affection through an ob- 
ject. This is Kant's doctrine, and that of 
the Science of Knowledge. As Mr. Beck 
has overlooked this important point, and 
as Reinhold does not call sufficient atten- 
tion to that which makes the positing of a 
non-Ego possible, I consider it proper to 
explain the matter in a few words. In 
doing so I shall use my own terminology, 
and not Kant's, because I naturally have 
my own more at my command. 

When I posit myself, I posit myself 
as a limited ; in consequence of the con- 
templation of my self-rAJsiting, I am finite. 

This, my limitedness — since it is the 
condition which makes my self-positing 
possible — is an original limitedness. 
Somebody might wish to explain .this still 
fusthst^and either deduce the limitedWesi 
of myself as the reflected, from my neces- 



sary limitedness as the reflecting ; which 
would result in the statement : I am finite 
to myself, because I can think only the 
finite; — or he might explain the limited- 
ness of the reflecting from that of the re- 
flected, which would result in the state- 
ment : I can think only the finite, because 
I am finite. Bnt such an explanation 
would explain nothing, for I am originally 
neither the reflecting nor the reflected, but 
both in their union ; which union I cannot 
think, it is true, because I separate, in 
thinking, the reflecting from the reflected. 

All limitedness is, by its very concep- 
tion, a determined, and not a general lim- 
itedness. 

From tho possibility of an Ego, we have 
thus deduced the necessity of a general 
limitedness of the Ego. But the determin- 
edness of this limitedness cannot be de- 
duced, since it is, as we have seen, that 
which conditions all Egoness. Here, 
therefore, all deduction is at an end. 
This determinedness appears as tho abso- 
lutely accidental, and furnishes the mere- 
ly empirical of our knowledge. It is this 
determinedness, for instance, by virtue of 
which I am, amongst all possible rational 
beings, a man, and amongst all men this 
particular person, &c, &o. 

This, my limitation, in its determined- 
ness, manifests itself as a limitation of 
my practical power (here philosophy is 
therefore driven from the theoretical to 
the practical sphere) ; and the immediate 
perception of this limitation is a feeling (I 
prefer to use this word instead of Kant's 
" sensation," for feeling only becomes 
sensation by being related in thinking to 
an object); for instance, the feeling of 
sweet, red, cold, tc. 

To forget this original feeling, leads to 
a bottomless transcendental idealism, and 
to an incomplete philosophy, which cannot 
explain the simply sensible predicates of 
objects. Now, the endeavor to explain 
this original feeling from the causality of 
a something, is the dogmatism of the Kant- 
ians, which I have just shown up, and 
which they would like to put on Kant's 
shoulders. This, their something, is the 
everlasting thing per se. All transcenden- 
tal explanation, on the contrary, stops st 
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the immediate feeling, from the reason 
just pointed out. It is true, the empirical 
Ego, which transcendental idealism ob- 
serves, explains this feeling to itself by 
the law, "No limitation without a limit- 
ing ;" and thus, through contemplation of 
the limiting, produces extended matter, of 
which it now, as of its ground, predicates 
the merely subjective sensation of feel- 
ing ; and it is only by virtue of this syn- 
thesis that the Ego makes itself an object. 
The oontinued analysis and the continued 
explanation of its own condition, give to 
the Ego its own system of a universe ; and 
the observation of the laws of this expla- 
nation gives to the philosopher his science. 
It is here that Kant's Realism is based, but 
his Realism is a transcendental idealism. 

This whole determinedness, and hence 
also the total of feelings which it makes 
possible, is to be regarded as a priori — 
i. e. absolutely, without any action of 
our own — determined. It is Kant's recep- 
tivity, and a particular of this receptivity 
is au affection. Without it, consciousness 
is unexplainable. 

There is no doubt that it is an immedi- 
ate fact of consciousness — I feel myself 
thus or thus determined. Now, when the 
oft-lauded philosophers attempt to explain 
this feeling, is it not clear that they at- 
tempt to append something to it which is 
not immediately involved in the fact ? and 
how can they do this, except through 
thinking, and through a thinking according 
to a category, which category is here that 
of the real ground? Now, if they have 
not an immediate contemplation of the 
thing per te and its relations, what else 
can they possibly know of this category, 
but that they are compelled to think ac- 
cording to it? They assert nothing but 
that they are compelled to add in thought 
a thing as the ground of this feeling. But 
this we cheerfully admit in regard to the 
standpoint which they occupy. Their 
thing is produced by their thinking ; and 
now it is at the same time to be a thing 
per se, i. e. not produced by thinking. 

I really do not comprehend them ; I can 
neither think this thought, nor think an 
understanding which does think it ; and 



by this declaration, I hope I have done 
with them forever. 



Having finished this digression, we now 
return to our original intention, which 
was to describe the procedure of the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge, and to justify it 
against the attacks of certain philosophers. 
We said, the philosopher observes himself 
in the act whereby he constructs for him- 
self the conception of himself; and we 
now add, he also thinks this act of his. 

For the philosopher, doubtless, knows 
whereof he speaks ; but a mere contempla- 
tion gives no consciousness ; only that is 
known which is conceived and thought. 
This conception or comprehension of his 
activity is very well possible for the phil- 
osopher, since he is already in possession 
of experience; for he has a conception of 
activity in general, and as such, namely, 
as the opposite of the equally well known 
conception of Being; and he also has a 
conception of this particular activity, as 
that of an intelligence, i. e. as simply an 
ideal activity, and not the real causality of 
the practical Ego ; and moreover, a con- 
ception of the peculiar character of this 
particular activity as an in itself returning 
activity, and not an activity directed upon 
an external object. 

But here as well as everywhere it is to 
be well remembered that the contempla- 
tion is and remains the basis of the con- 
ception, i. e. of that which is conceived in 
the conception. We cannot absolutely cre- 
ate or produce bv thinking ; we can only 
think that which is immediately contem- 
plated by us. A thinking, which has no 
contemplation for its basis, which does not 
embrace a contemplation entertained in 
the same undivided moment, is an empty 
thinking, or is really no thinking at all. 
At the utmost it may be the thinking of a 
mere sign of the eenception, and .if this 
sign is a word, as seems likely, the mere 
thoughtless utterance of this word. I de- 
termine my contemplation by the thinking 
of an opposite ; this and nothing else is 
the meaning of the expression — I compre- 
hend the contemplation. 
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Through thinking, the activity, which 
the philosopher thinks, becomes objective 
to him, i. e. it floats before him, in so far as 
he thinks it, as something which checks 
or limits the freedom (the undetermincd- 
ness) of his thinking. This is the true 
and original significance of objectivity. 
As certain as I think, 1 think a determined 
something ; or, in other words, the freedom 
of my thinking, which might have been di- 
rected upon an infinite manifold of objects, 
is now, when I think, only directed upon, 
that limited sphere of my thinking which 
the present object fills. It is limited to 
this sphere. / restrict myself with free- 
dom to this sphere, if I contemplate my- 
self in the doing of it. / am restricted by 
this sphere, if I contemplate only the object 
and forget myself, as is universally done 
on the standpoint of common thinking. 
What I have just now said is intended to 
correct the following objections and mis- 
understandings. 

All thinking is necessarily directed upon 
a being, say some. Now the Ego of the 
Science of Knowledge is not to have being; 
hence it is unthinkable, and the whole 
Science, which is built upon such a con- 
tradiction, is null and void. 

Lei me be permitted to make a prelimi- 
nary remark concerning the spirit which 
prompts this objection. When the wise 
men, who urge it, take the conception of 
the figo as determined in the Science of 
Knowledge, and examine it by the rules of 
their logic, they doubtless think that con- 
ception, for how else could they compare 
and relate it to something else ? If they 
really could not think it, they would not 
b« able to say a word about it, and it 
would remain altogether unknown to them. 
Bat they have really, as we see, happily 
achieved the thinking of it, and so must 
be able to think it. Yet, because accord- 
ing to their traditional and misconceived 
rules, they ought to have been unable to 
think it, they would now rather deny the 
possibility of an act, while doing it, than 
give up their rule; they would believe 
an old book rather than their own con- 
sciousness. How little can these men be 
aware of what they really do ! How me- 



chanically, and without any inner atten- 
tion and spirit, must they produce their 
philosophical specimens ! Master Jourdan 
after all was willing to believe that he had 
spoken prose all his lifetime, without 
knowing it, though it did appear rather 
curious ; but these men, if they had been 
in his place, would have proven in the 
most beautiful prose that they could not 
speak prose, since they did not possess 
the rules of speaking prose, and since the 
conditions of the possibility of a thing 
must always precede its reality. Nay, if 
critical idealism should continue to be a 
burden to them, it is to be expected that 
they will next go to Aristotle for advice as 
to whether they really live, or are already 
dead and buried. By doubting the pos- 
sibility of ever becoming conscious of their 
freedom and Egoness, they are covertly 
already doubting this very point. 

Their objection might therefore be sum- 
marily put aside, since it contradicts, and 
thus annihilates itself. But let us see 
where the real ground of the misunder- 
standing may be concealed. 

All thinking necessarily proceeds from 
a being, say they. Now what does this 
mean ? If it is to mean what we have just 
shown up, namely, that there is in all 
thinking a thought, an object of the think* 
ing, to which this particular thinking con- 
fines itself, and by which it seems to be 
limited, then their premise must undoubt- 
edly be admitted ; and it is not the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge which is going to deny 
it. This objectivity for the mere thinking 
does doubtless also belong to the Ego, 
from which the Science of Knowledge pro- 
ceeds ; or, which means the same, to the 
act whereby the Ego constructs itself for 
itself. But it is only through thinking 
and only for thinking that it has this ob- 
jectivity ; it is merely an ideal being. 

If, however, the being, of their above 
assertion, is to mean not a mere ideal, but 
a real being, i. e. a something, limiting 
not only the ideal, but also the actually 
productive, the practical activity of the 
Ego — that is to say, a something perma- 
nent in time and persistent in space — then 
that assertion of theirs is unwarranted. 
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If it were correct, no science of philoso- 
phy were possible, for the conception of 
the Ego would be unthinkable; and self- 
consciousness, nay, even consciousness, 
would also be impossible. If it were cor- 
rect, we, it is true, should be compelled to 
stop philosophizing; but this would be no 
gain to them, for they would also have to 
stop refuting us. But do they not them- 
selves repudiate the correctness of their 
assertion ? Do they not think themselves 
every moment of their life as free and as 
having causality? Do they not, for in- 
stance, think themselves the free, active 
authors of the very sensible and very 
original objections, which they bring up 
from time to time against our system ? 
Now, is then this "themselves " something 
which checks and limits their causality, 
or is it not rather the very opposite of the 
check, namely, the very causality itself? 
I must refer them to what I have said in 
§ v. on this subject. If such a sort of 
being were ascribed to the Ego, the Ego 
would cease to be Ego ; it would become a 
thing, and its conception would be annihi- 
lated. It is true that afterwards — not 
afterwards as a posteriority in time, but 
afterwards in the series of the dependence 
of thinking — we also ascribe such a being 
to the Ego, which, nevertheless, remains 
and must remain Ego in the original mean- 
ing of the word ; this being consisting 
partly of extension and persistency in 
space, and in this respect it becomes a body, 
and partly identity and permanency in 
time, and in this respect it becomes a soul. 
But it is the business of philosophy to 
prove, and genetically to explain how the 
Ego comes to think itself thus, and all 
this belongs not to that which is presup- 
posed, but to that which is to be deduced. 
The result, therefore, remains thus : the 
Ego is originally only an acting; if you 
but think it as an native, you have already 
an Empirical, and hence a conception of it, 
which must first be deduced.* 

* To state the main point in a few words : 
All being signifies a limitation of free activity. 
Now this activity is regarded either as that of 
the mere intelligence, and then that which is 
posited as limiting this activity has a mere 
ideal being, mere objectivity in regard to conscious- 
nets — This objectivity is in every representa- 



But our opponents claim that they do not 
make their assertion without all proof ; 
they want to prove it by logic, and, if God 
is willing, by the logical proposition of 
contradiction. 

If there is anything which clearly shows 
the lamentable condition of philosophy ad 
a science in these our days, it is that such 
occurrences can take place. If anybody 
were to speak about mathematics, natural 
sciences, or any other science, in a manner 
which would indicate beyond a doubt his 
complete ignorance concerning the first 
principles of such a science, he would be 
at once sent back to the school from which 
he ran away too soon. But in philosophy 
it is not to be thus. If in philosophy a 
man shows in the same manner his com- 
plete ignorance, we are, with many bows 
and compliments to the sharp-sighted man, 
to give him publicly that private schooling 
which he so sadly needs, and without be- 
traying the least smile or gesture of dis- 
gust. Have, then, the philosophers in t,:? 
thousand years made clear not a single 
proposition which might now be considered 
as established for that science without fur- 
ther proof ? If there is such a proposition, 
it is certainly that of the distinction of 
logic, as a purely formal science, from real 
philosophy or metaphysics. But what is 
really the true meaning of this terrible 
logical proposition of contradiction which 
is to crush at one stroke our whole sys- 
tem ? As far as I know, simply this : if a 
conception is already determined by a cer- 
tain characteristic, then it must not be de- 
termined by another opposite characteris- 
tic. But by what characteristic the con- 
ception is originally to be characterized, 
this logical theorem does not say, nor can 
say, for it presupposes the original determ- 
ination, and ta applicable only in so far 
as that is presupposed. Concerning the 
original determination another science will 
have to decide. 
These wise men tell us that it is contra- 

tion (even in that of the Ego, of virtue, of the 
moral law, &c., or in that of complete phan- 
tasms, as, for instance, a squared circle, a 
sphynx, &c.) object of the mere representation. 
Or the free activity is regarded as having actual 
causality; and then that which limits it, has 
actual existence, the real world. 
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dictory not to determine a conception by 
the predicate of actual being. Yet how 
can this be contradictory, unless the con- 
ception has first been thus determined by 
the predicate of actual being, and has 
then had that predicate denied to it? But 
who authorized them to determine the con- 
ception by that predicate? Do not these 
adepts in logic perceive that they postulate 
their principle, and turn around in an evi- 
dent circle? Whether there really be a 
conception, which is originally — by the 
laws of the synthetizing, not of the merely 
analyzing reason— not determined by that 
predicate of actual being, this they will 
have to go and learn from contemplation ; 
logic only warns them against afterwards 
again applying the same predicate to that 
conception; of course also, in the same 
respect, in which they have denied the de- 
terminability of the conception by that 
predicate. 

But certainly if they have not yet ele- 
vated themselves to the consciousness of 
that contemplation, which is not determ- 
ined by the predicate of being, (for that 
they should unconsciously possess that 
contemplation itself, Reason herself has 
taken care of,) then all their conceptions, 
which can be derived only from sensuous 
contemplation, are very properly- determ- 
ined by the predicate of this actual being. 
In that case, however, they must not be- 
lieve that logic has taught them this assert- 
ed connection of thinking and being, for 
their knowledge of it is. altogether derived 
from their unfortunate empirical self. 
They, standing on the standpoint of know- 
ing no other conceptions than those derived 
from sensuous contemplation, would, of 
course, contradict themselves if they were 
to think one of their conceptions without 
the predicate of actual being. We, on our 
part, are also well oonteut to let them re- 
tain this rule for themselves, since it is 
most assuredly universally valid for the 
whole sphere of their possible thinking; 
and to let them always carefully keep an 
eye on this rule, so that they may not vio- 
late it. As for ourselves, however, we can- 
not use this their rule any longer, for we 
possess a few conceptions more, resting in 
a sphere over which their rule does not ex- 



tend, and about which they can speak 
nothing, since it does not exist for them. 
Let them, therefore, attend to their own 
business hereafter, and leave us to attend 
to ours. Even in so far as we grant them 
the rule, namely, that every thinking 
must have an object of thinking ; it, is by 
no means a logical rule, but rather one 
which logic presupposes, and through which 
logic first becomes possible. To think, is the 
same as to determine objects ; both con- 
ceptions are identical ; logic furnishes the 
rules of this determining, and hence pre- 
supposes clearly enough the determining 
generally as a part of consciousness. That 
all thinking has an object can be shown 
only in contemplation. Think ! and ob- 
serve in this thinking how you do it, and 
you will doubtless find that you oppose 
to your thinking an object of this thinking. 

Another objection, somewhat related to 
the above, is this : If you do not proceed 
from a being, how can you, without being 
illogical, deduce a being? You will never 
be able to get anything else out of what 
you take in hand than what is already con- 
tained in it, unless you proceed dishonestly 
and use juggler tricks. 

I reply : Nor do we deduce being in the 
sense in which you use the word, i. e. as 
being, per se. What the philosopher takes 
up is an acting, which acts according to 
certain laws, and what he establishes is 
the series of necessary acts of this acting. 
Amongst these acts there occurs one which 
to the acting itself appears as a being, and 
which by laws to be shown up, must so ap- 
pear to it. The philosopher who observes 
the acting from a higher standpoint, never 
ceases to regard it as an acting. A being 
exists only for the observed Ego, which 
thinks realistically ; but for the philoso- 
pher there is acting, and only acting, for 
he thinks idealistically. 

Let me express it on this occasion in all 
clearness : The essence of transcendental 
idealism generally, and of the Science of 
Knowledge particularly, consists in thie, 
that the conception of being is not at all 
viewed as a first and original conception, 
but simply as a derived conception ; de- 
rived from the opposition of activity. 
Hence it is considered only as a negative 
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conception. The only positive for the 
idealist is Freedohi; being is the mere 
negative of freedom. Only thus has ideal- 
ism a firm basis, and is in harmony with 
itself. But dogmatism, which believed 
itself safely reposing upon being, as a basis 
no further to be investigated or grounded, 
regards this assertion as a stupidity 
and horror, for it is its annihilation. 
That wherein the dogmatist, amongst all 
the inflictions which he has experienced 
from time to time, still found a hiding 
place — namely, some original being, though 
it were but a raw and formless matter — is 
now utterly destroyed, and he stands naked 
and defenceless. He has no weapons 
against this attack except the assurance of 
his hearty disgust, and his confession, that 
he does not understand, and positively can- 
not and will not think, what is required of 
him. We cheerfully give credence to this 
statement, and only beg that he will also 
place faith in our assurance, that we find 
it not at all difficult to think our system. 
Nay, if this should be too much for him, we 
can even abstain from it, and leave him to 
believe whatever he chooses on this point. 
That we do not and cannot force him to 
adopt our system, because its adoption de- 
pends upon freedom, has already been 
often enough admitted. 

I say that the dogmatist has nothing left 
but the assurance of his incapacity, for 
the idea of intrenching himself behind 
general logic, and conjuring the shade of 
the Stagirite, because he knows not how 
to defend his own body, is altogether new, 
and will find few imitators even in this 
universal state of despair; since the least 
school knowledge of what logic really is, 
will suffice to make every one reject this 
protection. 

Let no one be deceived by these oppo- 
nents, if they adopt the language of ideal- 
ism, and admitting with their lips the cor- 
rectness of its views, protest that they 
know well enough that being is only to 
signify being/or us. They are dogmatists. 
For every one who asserts that all thinking 
and consciousness must proceed from a 
being, makes being something primary ; 
and it is this which constitutes dogmatism. 
3j such • confusion of speech they bat 



demonstrate the utter confusion of their 
conceptions ; for what may a being for us 
mean, which is, nevertheless, to be an 
original not-derived being? Who, then, 
are those "we,"ior whom alone this being 
is? Are they intelligences as such? Then 
the statement "there is something for the 
intelligence," signifies, this something is 
represented by the intelligence; and the 
statement " it is only for the intelligence," 
signifies, it is only represented. Hence the 
conception of a being, which, from a cer- 
tain point of view, is to be independent of 
the representation, must, after all, be de- 
rived from the representation, since it is to 
be, only through it ; and these men would, 
therefore, be more in harmony with the 
Science of Knowledge than they believed. 
Or are those "we" themselves things, 
original things, things in themselves? 
How, then, can anything be for them ; how 
can they even be for themselves, since the 
conception of a thing involves merely that 
it is, but not that the thing is for itself! 
What may the word for signify to them ? 
Is it, perhaps, but an innocent adornment 
which they have adopted for the sake of 
fashion ? 

VIII. 

The Science of Knowledge has said, " It 
is not possible to abstract from the Ego." 
This assertion may be regarded from two 
points of view — either from the standpoint 
of common consciousness, and then it 
means, " We never have another represen- 
tation than that of ourselves ; throughout 
our whole life, and in all moments of our 
life, we think only I, I, I, and nothing but 
I." Or it may be viewed from the stand- 
point of the philosopher, and then it will 
have the following significance : " The Ego 
must necessarily be added in thought to 
whatever occurs in consciousness ;" or as . 
Kant expresses it, "All my representations 
must be thought as accompanied by — I' 
think." What nonsense were it to main- 
tain the first interpretation to be the true 
one, and what wretchedness to refute it in 
that interpretation. But in the latter in- 
terpretation the assertion of the Science of 
Knowledge will doubtless be acceptable to 
every one who is but able to upderstand it ; 
and if it bad only been thus understood) 
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before, we should long ago have been rid 
of the thing per se, for it would hare been 
seen that we are always the Thinking, 
whatever we may think, and that hence 
nothing can occur in us which is independ- 
ent of us, because it all is necessarily re- 
lated to our thinking. 



"But," confess other opponents of the 
Science of Knowledge, " as far as our own 
persons are concerned, we cannot, under 
the conception of the Ego, think anything 
else than our own dear persons a* opposed 
to other persons. Ego (I) signifies my par- 
ticular person, named, for instance, Caius 
or Semproniu8,as distinguished from other 
persons not so named. Now, if I should 
abstract, as the Science of Knowledge re- 
quires me to do, from this individual per- 
sonality, there would be nothing left to me 
which might be characterized as I; I might 
just as well call the remainder It." 

Now, what is the real meaning of this 
objection, so boldly put forth? Does it 
speak of the original real synthesis of the 
conception of the individual (their own 
dear persons and other persons), and do 
they therefore mean to eay, " there is noth- 
ing synthetized in this conception but the 
conception of an object generally — of the 
It, and of other objects {Its) — from which 
the first one is distinguished?" Or does 
that objection fly for protection to the 
common use of language, and do they 
therefore mean to say, " In language, the 
word I (Ego) signifies only individuality ?" 
As far as the first is concerned, every one, 
who is as yet possessed of his senses, 
must see that by dieting Mshing one object 
from its equals, i. e. from other objects, 
we arrive only at a determined object, but 
not at a determined person. The synthesis 
of the conception of the personality is 
quite different. The Egoness (the in itself 
returning activity, the subject-objectivity, 
or whatever you choose to call it,) is origi- 
nally opposed to the It, to the mere objec- 
tivity; and the positing of these concep- 
tions is absolute, is conditioned by no 
other positing, is thetical, not synthetical. 
This conception of the Egoness, which has 
arisen in our Self, is now transferred to 



something, which in the first positing was 
posited as an It, as a \nere object, and is 
synthetically united with it; and it is only 
through this conditional synthesis that 
there first arises for us a Thou. The con- 
ception of Thou arises from the union of the 
It and the I. The conception of the Ego in 
this opposition ; hence, as conception of the 
individual, is the synthesis of the I with 
itself. That which posits itself in the de- 
scribed act, not generally, but as Ego, is 
I; and that which in the same act is 
posited as Ego, not through itself, but 
through me, is Thou. Now it is doubtless 
possible to abstract from this product of a 
synthesis, for what we ourselves have syn- 
thetized we doubtless can analyze again, 
and when we so abstract, the remainder 
will be the general Ego, i. e. the not-object. 
Taken in this interpretation, the objection 
would be simply absurd. 

But how if our opponents cling to the use 
of language ? Even if it is true that the 
word "I" has hitherto signified in lan- 
guage only the individual, would this make 
it necessary that a distinction in the origi- 
nal synthesis is not to be remarked and 
named, simply because it has never before 
been noticed? But is it true? Of what 
use of language do they Bpeak ? Of the 
philosophical language? I have shown 
already that Kant uses the conception of 
the pure Ego in the same meaning I at- 
tach to it. If he says, " I am the thinking 
in this thinking," does he then only op- 
pose himself to other persons, and not 
rather to all object of thinking generally ? 
Kant 6ays again, "The fundamental prin- 
ciple of the necessary unity of apperception 
is itself identical, and hence an analytical 
proposition." This signifies precisely what 
I have just stated, i. e. that the Ego arises 
through no synthesis, the manifold whereof 
might be further analyzed, but through an 
absolute thesis. But this Ego is the Ego- 
ness generally ; for the conception of in- 
dividuality arises clearly enough through 
synthesis, as I have just shown ; and the 
fundamental principle of individuality is 
therefore a synthetical proposition. Rein- 
hold, it is true, speaks of the Ego simply 
as of the representing; but this does not 
affect the present case; for when I dis- 
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tinguish myself as the representing from 
the represented, do I then distinguish my- 
self from other persona, and not rather 
from all object of representation as such ? 
But take even the case of these same much 
lauded philosophers, who do not, like Kant 
and like the Science of Knowledge, pre- 
suppose the Ego in advance of the mani- 
fold of representation, but rather heap it 
together, out of that manifold ; do they, 
then, hold their one thinking in the mani- 
fold thinking to be only the thinking of 
the individual, and not rather of the intel- 
ligence generally? In one word : is there 
any philosopher of repute, who before 
them has ventured to discover that the Ego 
signifies only the individual, and that if 
the individuality is abstracted from, only 
an object in general remains ? 

Or do they mean ordinary use of lan- 
guage ? To prove this use, I am com- 
pelled to cite instances from common life. 
If you call to anybody in the darkness 
" Who is there ?" and he, presupposing 
that his voice is well-known to you, re- 
plies, " It is I," then it is clear that he 
speaks of himself as this particular person, 
and wishes to be understood : " It is I, who 
am named thus or thus, and it is not any 
one of all the others, named otherwise ;" 
and he so desires to be understood, bo- 
cause your question, " Who is there ?" 
presupposes already that it is a rational 
being who is there, and expresses only that 
you wish to know which particular one 
amongst all the rational beings it may be. 

But if you should, for instance — per- 
mit me this example, which I find partic- 
ularly applicable — sew or cut at the cloth- 
ing of some person, and should unawares 
cut the person himself, then he would 
probably cry out : " Look here, this is I; 
you are cutting me !" Now, what does he 
mean to express thereby ? Not that he is 
this particular person, named thus or thus, 
and none other ; for that you know very 
well ; but th,at that which was cut was 
not his dead and senseless clothing, but 
his living and sensitive self, which you 
did not know before. By this " It is J," 
the person does not distinguish himself 
from other persona, but from things. This 
distinction occurs continually in life ; and 



we cannot take a step or move our hand 
without making it. 

In short, Egoness and Individuality are 
very different conceptions, and the syn- 
thesis of the latter is clearly to be ob- 
served. Through the former conception, 
we distinguish ourselves from all that is 
external to us — not merely from all per- 
sons that are external to us — and hence 
we embrace by it not our particular per- 
sonality, but our general spirituality. It 
is in thii sense that the word is used, both 
in philosophical and in common language. 
The above objection testifies, therefore, 
not only to an unusual want of thought, 
but also to great ignorance in philosophi- 
cal literature. 

But our opponents insist on their inca- 
pability to think the required conception, 
and we must place faith in their asser- 
tions. Not that they lack the general 
conception of the pure Ego, for if they 
did, they would be obliged to desist from 
raising objections, just as a piece of log 
must desist. But it is the conception of 
this conception which they lack, and which 
they cannot attain. They have that con- 
ception in themselves, but do not know 
that they have it. The ground of this 
their incapability does not lie in any par- 
ticular weakness of their thinking facul- 
ties, but in a weakness of their whole 
character. Their Ego, in tho sense in 
which they take the word — i. e. their in- 
dividual person — is the last object of their 
acting, and hence also the limit of their 
explicit thinking. It is to them, therefore, 
the only true substance, and reason is only 
an accident thereof. Their person does 
not exist as a particular expression of rea- 
son ; but reason exists to help their person 
through the world ; and if the person 
could get along just as well without rea- 
son, we might discharge reason from ser- 
vice, and there would be no reason at all. 
This, indeed, lurks in the whole sys- 
tem of their conceptions, and through all 
their assertions, and many of them are 
honest enough not to conceal it. Now, 
they are quite correct as far as they assert 
this incapacity in respect to their own 
persons — they only must not state as ob- 
jective that which has merely subjective 
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validity. In the Science of Knowledge 
the relation is exactly reversed : Reason 
alone is in itself, and individuality is bat 
accidental; reason is the object, and per- 
sonality the means to realize it ; personal- 
ity is only a particular manner of mani- 
festing reason, and must always more and 
more lose itself in the universal form of 
reason. Only reason is eternal ; individ- 
uality must always tlie out. And whoso- 
ever is not prepared to succumb to this 
order of things, will also never get at the 
true understanding of the Science of 
Knowledge. 



This fact that they can never under- 
stand the Science of Knowledge unless 
they first comply with certain conditions, 
has been told them often enough. They 
do not want to. hear it again, and our 
frank warning affords them a new oppor- 
tunity to attack us. Every conviction, 
they assert, must be capable of being com- 
municated by conceptions — nay, it must 
even be possible to compel its acknow- 
ledgment. They say it is a bad example 
to assert that our Science exists for only 
certain privileged spirits, and that others 
cannot see or understand anything of it. 

Let us see, first of all, what the Science 
of Knowledge does assert on this point. 
It does not assert that there is an original 
and inborn distinction between men and 
men, whereby some are made capable of 
thinking and learning what the others, by 
their nature, cannot think or learn. Rea- 
son is common to all, and is the same in 
all rational beings. Whatsoever one ra- 
tional being possesses as a talent, all 
others possess also. Nay, we have even in 
this present article expressly admitted 
that the conceptions upon which the 
Science of Knowledge insists, are actually 
effective in all rational beings; for their 
efficacy furnishes the ground of a possibil- 
ity of consciousness. The pure Ego, 
which they charge is incapable of think- 
ing, lies, at the bottom of all their think- 
ing, and occurs in all their thinking, since 
all thinking is possible only through it. 
Thus far everything proceeds mechan- 
ically. But to get an insight into this 



asserted necessity — to think again this 
thii king — does not lie in mechanism, but, 
on the contrary, requires an elevation, 
through freedom, to a new sphere, which 
our immediate existence does not place in 
our possession. Unless this faculty of 
freedom has already existence, and has 
already been practised, the Science of 
Knowledge can accomplish nothing in a 
person. It is this power of freedom which 
furnishes the premises upon which the 
structure is to rest. 

They certainly will not deny that every 
science and every art presupposes certain 
primary rudiments, which must first be 
acquired before we can enter into the 
science or art. " But," say they, " if you 
only require a knowledge of the rudiments, 
why do you not teach them to us, if we 
lack them ? Why do you not place them 
before us definitely and systematically? 
Is it not your own fault if you plunge us at 
once in medias res, and require the pub- 
lic to understand you before you have 
communicated the rudiments ?" I reply : 
that is exactly the difficulty ! These rudi- 
ments cannot be systematically forced 
upon you — they cannot be taught to you 
by compulsion ! In one word, they area 
knowledge which we can get only from 
ourselves. Everything depends upon this, 
that by the constant use of freedom, with 
clear consciousness of this freedom, we 
should become thoroughly conscious and 
enamored of this our freedom. Whenever 
it shall have become the well-matured ob- 
ject of education — from tendereet youth 
upwards — to develop the inner power of 
the scholar, but not to give it a direction ; 
to educate man for his own use, and as 
instrument of his own will, but not as the 
soulless instrument of others ; — then the 
Soience of Knowledge will be universally 
and easily comprehensible. Culture of the 
whole man, from earliest youth — this is 
the only way to spread philosophy. Edu- 
cation must first content itself to be more 
negative than positive — more a mutual in- 
terchange with the scholar than, a working 
upon him ; more negative as far as possi- 
ble — i. e. education must at least propose 
to itself this negativeness as its object, 
and must be positive only as a means of 
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being negative. So long as education, 
whether with or without clear conscious- 
ness, proposes to itself the opposite object 
—labors only for usefulness through others, 
without considering that the using princi- 
ple lies also in the individual ; so long as 
education thus eradicates in earliest youth 
the root of self-activity, and accustoms 
man not to determine himself but to 
await a determination through others — so 
long, talent for philosophy will always re- 
main an extraordinary favor of nature, 
which cannot be further explained, and 
which may therefore be called by the 
indefinite expression of "philosophical 
genius." 

The chief ground of all the errors of 
our opponents may perhaps be this, that 
they have never yet made clear to them- 
selves what proving means, and that hence 
they have never considered that there is 
at the bottom of all demonstration some- 
thing absolutely undemonstrable. 

Demonstration effects only a condi- 
tioned, mediated certainty ; by virtue of 
it, something is certain if another thing is 
certain. If any doubt arises as to the 
certainty of this other, then this certainty 
must again be-appended to the certainty of 
a third, and so on. Now, is this retrogres- 
sion carried on ad infinitum, or is there 
anywhere a final link? 1 know very well 
that some are of the former opinion ; but 
these men have never considered that if it 
were so, they would not even be capable 
of entertaining the idea of oertainty — 
no, not even of hunting after certainty. 
For what this may mean : to be certain ; 
they only know by being themselves cer- 
tain of something ; but if everything is 
certain only on condition, then nothing is 
certain, and there is even no conditioned 
certainty. But if there is a final link, re- 
garding which no question can be raised, 
why it is certain, then, there is an unde- 
monstrable at the base of all demonstra- 
tion. 

They do not appear to have considered 
what it means : to have proven something 
to somebody. It means : we have demon- 
strated to him that a certain other cer- 
tainty is contained, by virtue of the laws 
of thinking, which he admits, in a certain 



first certainty which he assumes or admits, 
and that he must necessarily assume the 
first if he assumes the second, as he says 
he does. Hence all communication of a 
conviction by proof, presupposes that both 
parts are at least agreed on something. 
Now, how could the Science of Knowledge 
communicate itself to the dogmatist, since 
they are positively not agreed in a single 
point, so far as the material of knowledge 
is concerned, and since thus the common 
point is wanting from which they might 
jointly start.* 

Finally, they seem not to have consid- 
ered that even where there is such a com- 
mon point, no one can think into the soul 
of the other; that each must calculate 
upon the self-activity of the other, and 
cannot furnish him the necessary 
thoughts, but can merely advise how to 
construct or think those thoughts. The 
relation between free beings is a recipro- 
cal influence upon each other through 
freedom, but not a causality through 
mechanically effective power. And thus the 
present dispute returns to the chief point 
of dispute, from which all our differences 
arise. They presuppose everywhere the 
relation of causality, because they indeed 
know no higher relation ; and it is upon 
this that they base their demand : we 
ought to graft our conviction on their 
souls without any activity on their own 
part. But we proceed from freedom, and 
— which is but fair — presuppose freedom 
in them. Moreover, in thus presupposing 
the universal validity of the mechanism 
of cause and effect, they immediately con- 
tradict themselves ; what they say and 

* I have repeated this frequently. I have 
stated that I could absolutely have no point in 
common with certain philosophers, and that 
they are not, and cannot be, where I am. This 
seems to have been taken rather for an hyper- 
bole, uttered in indignation, than for real earn- 
est ; for they do not cease to repeat their de- 
mand : " Prove to us thy doctrine 1" I must 
solemnly assure them that I was perfectly 
serious in that statement, that it is my delib- 
erate and decided conviction. Dogmatism 
proceeds from a being as the Absolute, and 
hence its system never rises above being. 
Idealism knows no being, ae something for 
itself existing. In other words : Dogmatism 
proceeds from necessity — Idealism from free- 
dom. They are, therefore, in two utterly dif- 
ferent worlds. 
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what they do, are in palpable contradiction. 
For, in presupposing the mechanism of 
cause and effe«t, they elevate themselves 
beyond it ; their thinking of the mechan- 
ism is not contained in the mechanism it- 
self. The mechanism cannot seize itself, 
for the simple reason that it is mech- 
anism. Only free conswousness can seize 
itself. Here, therefore, would bre a way 
to convince them of their error. But the 
difficulty is that this thought lies utterly 
beyond the range of their, vision, and that 
they lack the agility of mind to think, 
when they think an object, not only the 
object, but also their thinking of the ob- 
ject; wherefore this present remark is 
utterly incomprehensible to them, and is 
indeed written only for those who are 
awake and see. 

We reiterate, therefore, our assurance : 
we will not convince them, because one 
cannot will an impossibility ; and we will 
not refute their system for them, because 
we cannot. True, we can refute it easily 
enough for us; it is very easy to throw it 
down — the mere breath of a free man de- 
stroys it. But we cannot refute it for 
them. We do not write, speak or teach 
for them, since there is positively no point 
from which we could reach them. If we 
speak of them, it is not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of others — to warn 
these against their errors, and persuade 
these not to listen to their empty and in- 
significant prattle. Now, they must not 
consider this, Our declaration, as degrad- 
ing for them. By so doing, they but 
evince their bad conscience, and publicly 
degrade themselves amongst us. Besides, 
they are in the same position in regard to 
us. They also cannot refute or convince 
us, or say anything, which could have an 
effect upon us. This we confess ourselves, 
and would not be in the least indignant if 
they said it. What we tell them, we tell 
them not at all with the evil purpose of 
causing them anger, but merely to save us 
and them unnecessary trouble. We should 
be truly glad if they were thus to accept 
it. 

Moreover, there is nothing degrading in 
the matter itself. Every one who to-day 
charges his brother with this incapacity, 



has once been necessarily in the same con- 
dition. For we all are born in it, and it 
requires time to get beyond it. If our 
opponents would only not be driven into 
indignation by our declaration, but would 
reflect about it, and inquire whether there 
might not be some truth in it, they might 
then probably get out of that incapacity. 
They would at once be our equals, and 
we could henceforth live in perfect peace 
together. The fault is not ours, if we 
occasionally are pretty hard at war with 
them. 

From all this it also appears, which I 
consider expedient to remark here, that a 
philosophy, in order to be a science, need 
not be universally valid, as some philoso- 
phers seem to assume. These philosophers 
demand the impossible. What does it 
mean : a philosophy is really universally 
valid? Who, then, are all these for 
whom it is to be valid ? I suppose not to 
every one who has a human face, for then 
it would also have to be valid for children 
and for the common man, for whom 
thinking is never object, but always the 
means for his real purpose. Universally 
valid, then, for the philosophers? But 
who, then, are the philosophers? I hope 
not all those who have received the degree 
of doctor from some philosophical faculty, 
or who have printed something which they 
call philosophical, or who, perhaps, are 
themselves members of some philosophi- 
cal faculty ? Indeed, how shall we even 
have a fixed conception of the philosopher, 
unless we have first a fixed conception of 
philosophy — i. e. unless we first possess 
that fixed philosophy ? It is quite certain 
that all those who believe themselves pos- 
sessed of philosophy, as a science, will 
deny to all those who do not recognize 
their philosophy the name of philosopher, 
and hence will make the acknowledgment 
of their philosophy the criterion of a 
philosopher. This they must do, if they 
will proceed logically, for there is only 
one philosophy. The author of the 
Science of Knowledge, for instance, has 
long ago stated that he is of this opinion 
in regard to his system — not in so far as 
it is an individual representation of that 
system, but in so far as it is a system of 
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transcendental idealism — and he hesitates 
not a moment to repeat this assertion. 
But does not this lead us into an evident 
circle? Every one will then say, "My phil- 
osophy is universally valid for all philoso- 
phers ;" and will say so with full right if 
he only be himself convinced, though no 
other mortal being should accept his doc- 
trine ; " for," he will add, " he who does 
not recognize it as valid is no philoso- 
pher." 

Concerning this point, I hold the follow- 
ing : If there be but one man who is fully 
and at all times equally convinced of his 
philosophy, who is in complete harmony 
with himself in this his philosophy, whose 
free judgment in philosophizing agrees 
perfectly with the judgment daily life 
forces upon him, then in this one man 
philosophy has fulfilled its purpose and 
completed its circle ; for it has put him 
down again at the very same point from 
which he started with all mankind ; and 
henceforth philosophy as a science really 
exists, though no other man else should 
comprehend and accept it ; nay, though 
that one man might not even know how to 
teach it to others. 

Let no one here offer the trivial objec- 
tion that all systematic authors have ever 
been convinced of the truth of their sys- 
tems. For this assertion is utterly false, 
and is grounded only in this, that few 
know what conviction really is. This can 
only be experienced by having the fullness 
of conviction in one's self. Those au- 
thors were only convinced of one or the 
other point in their system, which perhaps 
was not even clearly conscious to them- 
selves, but not of the whole of their sys- 
tem — they were convinced only in certain 
moods. This is no conviction. Convic- 
tion is that which depends on no time and 
no change of condition ; which is not ac- 
cidental to the soul, but which is the soul 
itself. One can be convinced only of the 
unchangeably and eternally True : to be 
convinced of error is impossible. But of 
such true convictions very few examples 
may probably exist in the history of phil- 
osophy ; perhaps but one ; perhaps not 
even this one. I do not speak of the an- 
cients. It is even doubtful whether they 
1 1 



ever proposed to themselves the great 
problem of philosophy. But let me speak 
of modern authors. Spinoza could not be 
convinced ; he could only think, not put 
faith in his philosophy ; for it was in di- 
rect contradiction with his necessary con- 
viction in daily life, by virtue of which he 
was forced to consider himself free and 
self-determined. He could be convinced 
of it only in so far as it contained truth, 
or as it contained a part of philosophy as 
a science. He was clearly convinced that 
mere objective reasoning would necessarily 
lead to his system ; for in that he was 
correct; but it never occurred to him that 
in thinking he ought to reflect upon his 
own thinking, and in that he win 'vrong. 
and thus made his speculation contradic- 
tory to his life. Kant might hivj been 
convinced ; but, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, he was not convinced when he 
wrote his Critique. He speaks of a de- 
ception, which always recurs, although we 
know that it is a deception. Whence did 
Kant learn, as he was the first who dis- 
covered this pretended deception, that it 
always recurs, and in whom could he have 
made the experience that it did so recur? 
Only in himself. But to know that one 
deceives one's self, and still to deceive 
one's self is not the condition of convic- 
tion and harmony within — it is the symp- 
tom of a dangerous inner disharmony. 
My experience is that np deception recurs, 
for reason contains no deception. More- 
over, of what deception does Ka.it fpaik? 
Clearly of the belief that things per se 
exist externally and independent of us. 
But who entertains this belief ? Not com- 
mon consciousness, surely, for common 
consciousness only speaks of itself, and 
can therefore say nothing but thai things 
exist for it (i. e. for us, on this standpoint 
of common consciousness) ; and that cer- 
tainly is no deception, for it is our own 
truth. Common consciousness knows 
nothing of a thing per se, for the very rea- 
son that it is common consciousness, 
which surely never goes beyond itself. It 
is a false philosophy which first mnkes 
common consciousness assert such a con- 
ception, whilst only that false philosophy 
discovered it in its own sphere. Hence 
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this so-called deception — which is easily 
got rid of, and which true philosophy roots 
out utterly — that false philosophy has it- 
self produced, and as soon as you get 
your philosophy perfected, the scales will 
fall from your eyes, and the deception 
will never recur. You will, in all your 
life thereafter, never believe to know more 
than that you are finite, and finite in this 
determined manner, which you must ex- 
plain to yourself, by the existence of such 
a determined world ; and you will no more 
think of breaking through this limit than 
of ceasing to be yourself. Leibnitz, also, 
may have been convinced, for, properly 
understood — and why should he not have 
properly understood himself ? — he is right. 
Nay, more — if highest ease and freedom 
of mind may suggest conviction; if the 
ingenuity to fit one's philosophy into all 
forms, and apply it to all parts of human 
knowledge — the power to scatter all doubts 
as soon as they appear, and the manner of 
using one's philosophy more as an instru- 
ment than as an object, may testify of 
perfect clearness ; and if self-reliance, 
cheerfulness and high courage in life may 
be signs of inner harmony, then Leibnitz 
was perhaps convinced, and the only ex- 
ample of conviction in the history of phil- 
osophy. 

XI. 

In conclusion, I wish to refer in a few 
words to a very curious misapprehension. 
It is that of mistaking the Ego, as intel- 
lectual contemplation, from which the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge .proceeds, for the Ego, 
as idea, with which it concludes. In the 
Ego, as intellectual contemplation, we 
have only the form of the Egoness, the 
in itself returning activity, sufficiently de- 
scribed above. The Ego in this form is 
only for the philosopher, and by seizing it 
thus, you enter philosophy. The Ego, as 
idea, on the contrary, is for the Ego itself, 
which the philosopher considers. He does 
not establish the latter Ego as his own, 
but as the idea of the natural but perfectly 
cultured man; just as a real being does 
not exist for the philosopher, bat merely 
for the Ego he observes. 

The Ego as idea is the rational being — 
firstly, in so far as it completely represents 



in itself the universal reason, or as it is 
altogether rational and only rational, and 
hence it must also have ceased to be indi- 
vidual, which it was only through sensu- 
ous limitation ; and secondly, in so far as 
this rational being has also realized reason 
in the eternal world, which, therefore, re- 
mains constantly posited in this idea. The 
world remains in this idea as world gener- 
ally, as substratum with these determined 
mechanical and crganic laws ; but all these 
laws are perfectly suited to represent the 
final object of reason. The idea of the Ego 
and the Ego of the intellectual contempla- 
tion have only this in common, that in nei- 
ther of them the thought of the individual 
enters ; not in the latter, because the Ego- 
ness has not yet been determined as in- 
dividuality; and not in the former, be- 
cause the determination of individuality 
has vanished through universal culture. 
But both are opposites in this, that the 
Ego of the contemplation contains only 
the form of the Ego, and pays no regard 
to an actual material of the same, which 
is only thinkable by its thinking of a 
world ; while in the Ego of the Idea the 
complete material of the Egoness is 
thought. From the first conception all 
philosophy proceeds, and it is its funda- 
mental conception; to the latter it does 
not return, but only determines this idea 
in the practical part as highest and ulti 
mate object of reason. The first is, as we 
have said, original contemplation, and be- 
comes a conception in the sufficiently de- 
scribed manner ; the latter is only idea, it 
cannot be thought determinately and will 
never be actual, but will always more and 
more approximate to the actuality. 



These are, I believe, all the misunder- 
standings which are to be taken into con- 
sideration, and to correct which a clear 
explanation may hope somewhat to aid. 
Other modes of working against the new 
system cannot and need not be met by me. 

If a system, for instance, the beginning 
and end, nay, the whole essence of which, 
is that individuality be theoretically forgot- 
ten and practically denied, is denounced as 
egotism, and by men who, for the very 
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reason because they are covertly theoreti- 
cal egotists and overtly practical egotists, 
cannot elevate themselves into an insight 
into this system ; if a conclusion is drawn 
from the system that its author has an 
evil heart, and if again from this evil- 
heartedness of the author the conclusion is 
drawn that the system is false ; then argu- 
ments are of no avail; for those who make 
these assertions know very well that they 
are not true, and they have quite different 
reasons for uttering them than because 
they believed them. The system bothers 
them little enough ; but the author may, 
perhaps, have stated on other occasions 
things which do not please them, and may, 
perhaps — God knows, how or where ! — bo 
in their way. Now such persons are per- 
fectly in conformity with their mode of 
thinking, and it would be an idle under- 
taking to attempt to rid them of their na- 



ture. But if thousands and thousands 
who know not a word of the Science of 
Knowledge, nor have occasion to know a 
word of it, who are neither Jews nor Pa- 
gans, neither aristocrats nor democrats, 
neither Kantians of the old or of the 
modern Bchool, or of any school, and who 
even are not originals — who might have a 
grudge against the author of the Science 
of Knowledge, because he took away from 
them the original ideas which they, have 
just prepared for the public — if such men 
hastily take hold of these charges, and 
repeat and repeat them again without any 
apparent interest, other than that they 
might appear well instructed regarding the 
secrets of the latest literature ; then it 
may, indeed, be hoped that for their own 
Bakes they will take our prayer into con- 
sideration, and reflect upon what they wish 
to say before they say it. 



INTRODUCTION TO IDEALISM. 

[Prom cue German of Schilling. Translated by Tom Davidsos.] 



I. — IDEA OF TRANSCENDENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. All knowing is based upon the agree- 
ment of an objective with a subjective. 
For we know only the true, and truth is 
universally held to be the agreement of 
representations with their objects. 

2. The sum of all that is purely object- 
ive in our knowledge we may call Nature ; 
while the sum of all that is subjective may 
be designated the Ego, or Intelligence. 
These two concepts are mutually opposed. 
Intelligence is originally conceived as that 
which solely represents — Nature as that 
which is merely capable of representation ; 
the former as the conscious — the latter as 
the unconscious. There is, moreover, 
necessary in all knowledge a mutual agree- 
ment of the two — the conscious and the 
unconscious per se. The problem is to 
explain this agreement. 

3. In knowledge itself, in my knowing, 
objective and subjective are so united that 
it is impossible to say to which of the two 
the priority belongs. There is here no 
first and no second — the two are contem- 



poraneous and one. In my efforts to ex- 
plain this identity, I must first have it un- 
done. In order to explain it, inasmuch as 
nothing else is given me as a principle of 
explanation beyond these two factors of 
knowledge, I must of necessity place the 
one before the other — set out from the one 
in order from it to arrive at the other. 
From which of the two I am to set out is 
not determined by the problem. 

4. There are, therefore, only two cases 
possible : 

A. Either the objective is made the first, 
and the question comes to be how a subject- 
ive agreeing with it is svperinductd. 

The idea of the subjective is not Con- 
tained in the idea of the objective ; they 
rather mutually exclude each other. Tho 
subjective, therefore, must be superinduced 
upon the objective. It forms no part of 
the conception of Nature that there should 
be something intelligent to represent it. 
Nature, to all appearance, would exist 
even were there nothing to represent it. 
The problem may therefore likewise be ex- 



